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from a book which should be read universally, although it seems,
at the first glance, to concern only anthropologists. It is written
by Ruth Benedict, and its title is Patterns of Culture. I wish
to quote the following passages because they give the essence of
the issues involved in the relationship between town and country
if we understand them within the broader frame of the nature
of our society, and apply them correspondingly. Let us replace
the word " our " by " urban " as the true expression of our
situation, and the meaning will be quite clear.
Our achievements, our institutions are unique; they are of a
different order from those of lesser races and must be protected
at all costs. So that to-day, whether it is a question of imperialism,
or of race prejudice, or of a comparison between Christianity and
paganism, we are still preoccupied with the uniqueness, not of the
human institutions of the world at large, which no one has ever
cared about anyway, but of our own institutions and achievements,
our own civilisation. . . . We interpret our dependence, in our
civilisation, upon economic competition, as proof that this is the
prime motivation that human nature can rely upon.
The sources of this behaviour go back
into what appears to be ... one of the earliest of human distinc-
tions, the difference in kind between " my own " closed group and
the outsider.
The " own closed group " is the urban population and the
outsiders are the countryfolk, who have been left without a real
chance of keeping pace because industrial and urban progress
meant practically everything. But
social thinking at the present time has no more important task
before it than that of taking adequate account of cultural relativity.
In the fields of both sociology and psychology the implications are
fundamental, and modern thought about contacts of peoples and
about our changing standards is greatly in need of sane and scientific
direction. ... It is only the inevitable cultural lag that makes us
insist that the old must be discovered again in the new, that there
is no solution but to find the old certainty and stability in the new
plasticity. The recognition of cultural relativity carries with it its
own values. ... It challenges customary opinions and causes
those who have been bred to them acute discomfort. It rouses
pessimism because it throws old formulas into confusion, not
because it contains anything intrinsically difficult. As soon as the
new opinion is embraced as customary belief, it will be another
trusted bulwark of the good life. We shall arrive then at a more
realistic social faith, accepting as grounds of hope and as new bases
for tolerance the co-existing and equally valid patterns of life which
mankind has created for itself from the raw materials of existence.